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THROUGH WIT OF WOMAN 



MY name is Bassanio. I am of Venice 
and of noble birth. Indeed, at the 
time whereof I write, my title and sun- 
dry articles of fine raiment upon which 
I had expended that portion of my in- 
heritance which had not gone on other 
things equally foolish, made the sum 
of all my substance. But I had pre- 
served my friends, and among them 
Antonio, the worthiest man in Venice ; 
and when last I had seen the beauteous 
Lady Portia, of Belmont, I discovered, 
or so flattered myself, messages of 
favor in her eyes. And, indeed, from 
a friend lately come from Belmont, I 
learned that she had spoken of me 
with as much regard as became her. 
I would have told her of my love ere 
now, but that she was exceedingly rich, 
and, though there be no discomfort in 
a wife's wealth, I hold it ill becomes a 
gentleman to offer her naught but his 
name and title in exchange. 

But now the Lady Portia found her- 
self in strange circumstances. For, her 
father dying, his will ordained that three 
caskets be set up; one of gold, one of 
silver, and one of lead; and that in one 
of these be placed her image cunningly 
painted. Furthermore, that of those 
who came to woo her, each should 
make choice among the caskets; and 
whoso chose the casket that enshrined 
her image, upon him should she bestow 
herself and fortune. 

My friend who discovered these things 
to me from Belmont added to them that, 
of such suitors as already had arrived, 



the Lady Portia had advised him she 
would "dote on their very absence," 
so greatly were they to her distaste, 
as also appeared from her further dis- 
course concerning them . For when he 
named the Neapolitan prince, she ex- 
claimed : c 'Aye, that's a colt, for he doth 
nothing but talk of his horse. " And 
when he made reference to a French 
lord, Monsieur Le Bon, she fell to laugh- 
ing and cried out, "God made him, 
therefore let him pass for a man! 1 ' 
And indeed the Lady Portia oft hath 
proven her wit as well as her beauty, 
as presently shall be disclosed. 

Now, it being a fair field and no 
favor, it appeared to me that a gentle- 
man , even if no match for her in wealth, 
yet might adventure his choice of the 
caskets and though but little worthy 
of her, pluck her from one even less 
so; and, having settled the argument 
in this fashion in my own mind, I 
sought out my friend Antonio to see if 
1 might procure from him the needed 
sum to fit out a ship and followers for 
the voyage to Belmont. 

This Antonio was accounted the 
greatest merchant in Venice. So, when 
I found him and, being already in his 
debt, began, "Antonio, when in my 
schoolboy days I lost an arrow, I shot 
another the same way and, watching 
where it fell, often recovered both/' 
he checked me and chiding me for 
trying his friendship with such cir- 
cumstance, bade me acquaint him 
with the cause and the amount, then 
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listened like a father while the son 
extols the virtues of the maid he loves. 
Three thousand ducats was the sum I 
needed, and though Antonio had not 
the amount in hand, having ventured 
his fortune upon the many ships he 
had at sea, he sent me forth upon the 
Rialto to seek a loan, and he would be 
my surety and sign a bond. 

But that day every lender in Venice 
appeared to have his money out save 
Shylock. I liked not Shylock. For 
though his gray hairs should have 
made him tolerant, he was a usurer, 
loaned money with smooth tongue and 
lowly manner, yet, when the debt fell 
due, railed with high voice and haled 
his creditor to court rather than re- 
mit a doit of what he owed. There 
was no love lost 'twixt Antonio and 
Shylock, the former being an honest 
merchant, the latter a lender at usuri- 
ous rates. Indeed Shylock hated An- 
tonio, and I had heard report of Shy- 
lock boasting that, if he once could 
get Antonio on the hip, he'd sweat 
his fortune out of every pore. Yet, 
when I told my friend that Shylock 
had the money and would lend, so 
great was his friendship for me, and 
so sure his faith that his ventures at 
sea would prosper and permit the pay- 
ment of the heaviest bond the usurer 
might exact, he bade me fetch him. 

Never had Shylock been so fair spoken 
as with Antonio on that day. "Signor 
Antonio, " he said, "you often have be- 
rated me on the Rialto, plucked my 
Jewish gabardine and called me a dog 
for that I let my money out on usance. 
But now Til show the wrong that you 
have done me. For though it is as if 
you should say to me, ' Fair sir, I spat 
on you on Wednesday, on Thursday 



called you c ' dog," and now, on Friday, 
lend me three thousand ducats for these 
courtesies/ your friend shall have the 
money and without interest. And though 
you have your ventures all at sea, and 
ships are but boards, and sailors but 
men, he shall have it upon your single 
bond. Yet, since there must be a forfeit 
nominated in every bond, go with me 
before a notary and in a merry jest, sign 
me a pledge that, so you repay me not 
upon the day, you forfeit to me a pound 
of your fair flesh , to be cut off and taken 
by me from such part of your body as 
I may choose. " 

Now, though Shylock spoke fair and 
his narrow features had taken on an 
aspect of sport and humor, I, remem- 
bering the hatred he bore Antonio, and 
noting the craft and cunning in his eyes, 
protested. But the honest Antonio say- 
ing, "Bassanio, a month before this 
bond expires my ships return with 
thrice three times the sum for which 
I sign/' departed with Shylock and I 
went my way to fit out for my enterprise. 

How shall I describe the grace and 
courtesy with which I was met at Bel- 
mont, where the Lady Portia received 
me with a maiden shyness through which 
she yet let play the favor with which she 
was disposed toward me. For when, 
in my eagerness, I proposed to make 
immediate choice of the caskets, she 
checked me, saying, "Pause awhile 
before you hazard, since, should you 
choose wrong, I would lose your com- 
pany: so stay a day or two, or better 
still (whereat she blushed deeply) a 
month or two." Thus she sought to 
hold me and yet to conceal the love 
that bade her do so, lest I should think 
her forward; nor do I credit that she 
would have spoken as she did, had she 




The Merchant of Venice. Act II., Scene V. Shy lock's House. 
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not seen in my eyes her image doubly 
reflected from my heart. 

As for tarrying that was another mat- 
ter. So widely was her beauty known, 
beside the repute of her wealth, suitors 
came so fast that when the gates shut 
on one, another knocked at the door. 
So fearing that if I loitered some one 
of the many might chance upon the 
right casket and bear her away from 
under my very eyes, I said that I would 
prove my fortune without delay. With 
that the lady cried, " If you do love me, 
you will find me out ! " meaning that, 
if I truly loved her, then love would 
guide me to the casket that held her 
portrait; and I, taking heart from her 
words, bade a page draw back the 
curtain. 

There stood the caskets — of gold, of 
silver, and of lead. I turned them over 
in my mind. ' ; All is not gold that glit- 
ters, 1 ' thought I; and "silver is the coin, 
the change, the common drudge of com- 
merce, that passes from hand to hand ; " 
but as for lead, " dull, meagre and all 
unlovely, the common oyster holds the 
precious pearl/ 1 And so, straightway 
advancing, I laid my hand upon the 
leaden casket, and heard behind me a 
flutter and a quick gasp of joy, by which 
I knew that in the casket I would find 
my lady's picture. Thus it proved. For 
when I raised the lid, there lay the por- 
trait and most cunningly contrived — 
lips parted with sugar breath, hair 
woveninagoldenmesh, eyes — I turned 
from them and looked into her own, 
there to confirm my happiness and 
hers. For even as she looked at me 
without speech, she let me know that, 
though I had won her by choice of the 
proper casket, yet I won her before by 
choice of her own heart. And when at 



last she spoke, with what dignity coupled 
with yielding grace she committed her- 
self to my care saying, "Till now I was 
queen of myself. But now, a girl un- 
schooled, unlessoned and unpractised, 
I give myself to you to be directed as 
by my lord, my governor, my king." 
Then she slipped from her finger a 
ring, and placed it on mine. "A pledge, 11 
she said, " which if you part from, lose, 
or give way, it will presage the ruin of 
our love." This was spoken with much 
gravity, as befitted the occasion, for 
Portia's mind, while playful in small 
things, was serious in great ones. So, 
in reply and speaking full from my 
heart, I cried, raising the finger, "when 
Portia's ring parts from Bassanio, then 
parts Bassanio from life ! " 

With what sweet speech she would 
have answered I do not know. For at 
that moment up came my friend and 
follower, Gratiano, who proved him- 
self a follower in fact, in that he and 
Portia's damsel in waiting, Nerissa, 
had concluded that they, too, would 
wed. We gave consent, and as the 
lesser ever will copy the greater, Ne- 
rissa, with much the same speech as 
my lady had employed, placed a ring 
on Gratiano's finger and pledged him 
as Portia had me. 

It seemed as if never a cloud could 
come over our great happiness, till 
one day we saw a ship standing in from 
Venice, and a messenger with a letter 
from Antonio came ashore. 1, breaking 
the seal and eager for good news of my 
friend, read and learned that his ven- 
tures had gone ill— an argosy cast on 
the Goodwins in the narrow sea that 
parts the English from the French, 
another on the voyage home from Tri- 
polis, and rumors of other losses which, 
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with those already proved, had racked 
his credit on the Rialto. But what 
seemed too horrible to be true, having 
in his great concern over his losses 
neglected the bond he had given for 
me so that it now was forfeit, Shylock, 
with cruel cunning, sought to enforce 
the penalty, the pound of flesh, which 
at the time of signing, he had said was 
nominated in ; ' merry jest. " Portia cried 
out that such savage punishment could 
not be. But when I explained to her 
that in Venice contracts were held in 
strict construction because of the city's 
great foreign commerce and high credit 
abroad which otherwise might suffer, 
she bade me repair thither with all 
speed and pay Shylock instead of 
the three thousand ducats, six thou- 
sand, double six thousand, or even 
treble that, before a friend of Antonio's 
description should lose a hair through 
any fault of mine. For though the mes- 
senger reported that tw r enty merchants 
and the Duke himself had offered Shy- 
lock thrice the amount of the bond and 
been refused, Portia hoped the greater 
sums that I could offer would lure the 
usurer from his purpose. Indeed I knew 
that she would pledge her entire for- 
tune for Antonio's life, so I was will- 
ing. For even in his extremity Antonio 
had written that he would not ask me 
to leave wife and happiness and come 
to him, but that he would like to see 
me before he died. And this touched 
Portia. 

Now, though there had been much 
sadness in Portia's speech when she 
bade me farewell, yet there was some- 
thing strange too. For through her 
tears I seemed to perceive in her eyes 
a kind of sportive gleam oddly at vari- 
ance with the trist occasion. And when, 



the ship being out of harbor, I turned 
my glasses on Portia and Nerissa, as 
they made their way from the margin 
of the sea to the mansion, I saw my 
wife clap Nerissa on the back in man- 
nish fashion as if to emphasize a jest 
and both skip with all speed into the 
house. I own I would have liked to 
have seen her more sober over our 
first parting, but when I reached the 
city, I had little time to give to such 
thoughts, so great I found Antonio's 
danger, so noble his bearing. He never 
so much as hinted at my part in bring- 
ing this peril upon him, nor permitted 
me to dwell upon it, but kept praising 
me for so loving him that I had torn 
myself from wife and home to come 
to him in his extremity. 

Nor was he less noble at the trial. 
For when the Duke, who presided 
over the court, argued with Shylock 
that he show mercy, and Shylock re- 
fused to be moved from his cruel pur- 
pose, Antonio with dignified speech 
pleaded that, as the laws of Venice 
allowed the penalty of the bond, the 
usurer have judgment without more 
circumstance; and exhibiting that 
world-weariness of which already I 
have made note, compared himself 
with a tainted wether of the flock, and 
meet for death. But the Duke, merci- 
fully aiming at delay, announced that, 
the occasion of Shylock's suit being so 
strange, he had sent for a learned doc- 
tor of law, one Bellario, of Padua, to 
determine and give judgment in the 
matter, and that Bellario's clerk waited 
without. 

Upon being summoned, a youthful 
lawyer's clerk in long gown and cap 
of legal cut entered and presented a 
letter from Bellario saying he was ill 
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and could not come himself, but sent 
instead a young but learned doctor 
with whom he had advised in the mat- 
ter and whose opinion might be taken 
as valid as his own. Hard upon the 
readingof this letter came in the young 
doctor himself, and bore himself, de- 
spite his youth, with such confidence 
and dignity, I felt the trial might yet 
be brought to a happy issue for An- 
tonio. What I especially deemed a 
happy omen was that the young doc- 
tor had in his face a certain featured 
likeness to my Portia, and might have 
been her brother had she possessed 
one. But of this I took mere passing 
notice, since the learned youth straight- 
way addressed himself to the business 
in hand and, hearing that Shylock re- 
jected all proffer of money, took the 
bond and scanned it narrowly. 

Whatever hope I had treasured van- 
ished, as I watched the young doctor's 
face while he read the bond. His fea- 
tures gave no signal that he had dis- 
covered aught save the cruel purport 
of the instrument. And this circum- 
stance his words drove home. 

' k The bond is forfeit and Shylock 
lawfully may claim the penalty, " was 
his pronouncement. 

' ' Most upright judge ! O most learned 
judge ! A second Daniel come to judg- 
ment! 11 exclaimed the usurer, smirk- 
ing and fawning before him. 

4 'Are there scales here to weigh what 
you cut off? 1 ' 

" I have them ready, most upright 
judge, 11 replied Shylock, reaching into 
his gabardine and drawing from it the 
scales and with these a knife which, 
bending over, he began whetting on 
the sole of his shoe. 

''Shylock," queried the young doc- 



tor of the law, "shall we not have a 
surgeon present to stop this merchant's 
wounds, least he should die?" 

At this Shylock ran the point of his 
knife over the bond, line for line, as if 
seeking for some provision that might 
have escaped him, then answered, "I 
cannot find it. It is not in the bond. 11 

The extreme cruelty of these words 
caused a stir in court, but the youth 
checked it and began to pronounce 
sentence: 

44 A pound of this same merchant's 
flesh is yours, Shylock. The law allows 
it and the court awards it." Then, Shy- 
lock advancing with knife and scales 
to execute the sentence, the youth, 
quietly and with no effect of oratory, 
so that none could discern beforehand 
the great import of his speech, con- 
tinued : ' ' Tarry a little, Shylock. There 
is something else. This bond gives you 
no jot of blood. The words expressly 
are 'a pound of flesh. 1 Take it; but if, 
in taking it, you shed one drop of An- 
tonio's blood, your lands and all your 
goods are, by the laws of Venice, con- 
fiscated to the state. 11 

Such silence as there fell upon the 
court — the thrilling silence of a joy too 
great for words, it had come so swiftly. 
I watched Shylock, and saw his face 
startled out of its lust for Antonio's life 
into surprise, conjecture, terror and de- 
spair. For now that the enforcement 
of the penalty had proved impossible, 
he had but overreached himself in de- 
clining all the moneys I had offered in 
its stead. Nor was this all, since, when 
he turned to go, the learned doctor 
again said, 'Tarry. The law now has 
its hold upon you, Shylock. For if it 
is proven against an alien, like your- 
self, that he has directly or indirectly 
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sought the life of any citizen, half his 
goods shall go to that party, the other 
half to the state/ 1 

At this I could not help calling out, 
in imitation of Shylock, "O learned 
judge! Most upright judge! A second 
Daniel come to judgment! 1 whereat 
there was a laugh, and Shylock, a crushed 
and ruined man, tottered out of the 
court where he had aspired to com- 
pass the life of the most estimable 
citizen of Venice. 

Antonio having promised to return 
with me to Belmont, he and I with 
Gratiano stepped to where the lawyer 
and his clerk were busy with their 
papers, and I asked the sage youth in 
what sum I might compensate him for 
the great service he had rendered my 
friend. But he declined all money, say- 
ing he was not mercenary, but followed 
his profession for sheer love of learn- 
ing. Again I pressed him to take some- 
thing of me, if not for reward at least 
as a remembrance and tribute. Letting 
his eyes travel over me to observe what 
I had, he paused at my finger that had 
Portia's ring and said, " Sir, since you 
press me so hard, give me the ring/* 

"The costliest ring in Venice shall 
be yours, but not this one," I replied. 

" I've taken a fancy to the ring, and 
would have it and none other, " he said ; 
then, as I said nothing, "I see you are 
eager with your offers, but cool when 
they are taken up. 11 

"This ring," I protested, "was given 
me by my wife." 

" If she knew how well I had served 
for it, she would be a mad-woman to 
bear you ill will for having given it to 
me," he argued. And Antonio, plead- 
ing for him and promising to explain 
all to Portia for me, I drew off the ring, 



though most reluctantly, and gave it 
to the youth. Meanwhile the clerk had 
put in the same plea for Gratiano's ring 
and Gratiano did the same as I. 

So happy was I when again I came 
into Portia's presence and with An- 
tonio, that I forgot to tell her about 
the ring, though I had meant to inform 
her of the circumstance after our first 
exchange of greetings. But before long 
I heard Gratiano protesting to Nerissa. 
" I swear you do me wrong. I gave the 
ring to a young man, the lawyer's clerk, 
not to a woman! " 

"What, quarreling already? 1 ' Portia 
called to Nerissa. But when Nerissa 
had explained the cause, my lady said, 
with serious mien, "Gratiano, you are 
much to blame for having parted with 
your wife's first gift. I too gave my 
husband a ring, and I would pledge 
my life that, no matter how great the 
occasion, none could persuade him to 
part with it." 

" My Lord Bassanio gave his to the 
lawyer even before I gave mine to the 
clerk," blurted out Gratiano. 

' ' Can this be so, my lord ? " sternly 
asked Portia. "Have you given away 
the ring from which you pledged your 
honor never to part ? " 

Before I could answer, Antonio spoke 
up and told how he had urged me to 
do as I had, adding, "I pledge my soul, 
fair lady, that nevermore will Bassanio 
break faith advisedly." 

' ' Then swear him on this ring, which 
herewith I give him to replace the other," 
and with that she slipped on my finger 
a ring — the very one with which I had 
parted. Full of amazement I raised my 
eyes to hers, and in hers saw nothing 
more of sternness, but again that sport- 
ive gleam that had shone through her 
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tears at parting. And, as I looked, she 
smiled and said, "A second Daniel 
come to judgment, am I not?" her 
voice imitating mine as I had called 
those words after Shylock, although 
she had not heard me. 

Or had she heard me ! For now, what 
with the ring and her speech, I recalled 
the young doctor's likeness to her, and 
she, noting that I was beginning to un- 
derstand, explained it all, as she had 
devised it even before I had sailed from 
Belmont. Bellario, whom she knew 
the Duke would send for, being her 
cousin, she had hastened to him and 



persuaded him to furnish her with his 
opinion, and with cap and gown for 
herself and Nerissa — not only that she 
might be the one to save my friend, but 
also because she would not be parted 
from me so long. 

"And now/ 1 she said, "let us repair 
within, where I have spread a feast for 
your return, 11 and bade Antonio as our 
honored guest, conduct her. 

" Forsooth, " exclaimed Antonio, all 
the world-weariness that had oppressed 
him gone from his voice, "I too must 
get me a wife ! For have I not been saved 
through wit of woman? 11 




